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layed age of marriage of women as well as to the need of men to 
earn money in their periods of preparation for their chosen ca- 
reers. Colleges and universities have been beneficiaries of fellow- 
ships. But, whatever the methods or forms of the artificial sup- 
port, the fact of it is evident. Some relation, too, perhaps even 
of cause and effect,— only I should have difficulty in deciding 
which has been the cause, — must have existed between the cod- 
dling and the not uncommon sentimentality about teaching. So 
often teaching has been regarded as a virtue of the sort said to 
bring its own reward, if not here, then in another world, and 
so possibly it has been paid only at a minimum in the return of 
this world, for sentimentality may often gloss underpay. Senti- 
mentality may gloss inefficiency also, letting good-will stand for 
good performance. So again, teaching has been in various ways 
a coddled profession. Commonly it has been a good berth, but 
often at the same time a makeshift, a last resort, or — however 
poorly carried out — a 'noble service' ; but it has not been an alto- 
gether substantial and substantially productive profession, or to 
say the least that can be said, for real service in the future it 
Diust be different from what it has been" (Dean A. H. Lloyd, 
University of Michigan). 

The Dilemma of the College op Aets and Science. — "I believe 
that the prevailing lack of interest among students in the in- 
tellectual work of the college is largely due to the uncertainty 
regarding the fundamental purposes of college studies. The 
college, as the student sees it, aims at nothing that can be de- 
scribed except in the haziest and most uninspiring generalities. 
It has no direct contacts with definite and tangible human 
undertakings. Complete success in mastering its intellectual 
offerings admittedly has very little effect upon one's later career, 
unless this career should happen to be teaching. 

"Contrast this situation with the situation of the vocational 
colleges. There is nothing vague about the objectives of colleges 
of engineering, law, education, or commerce. The officers of such 
institutions know exactly what they are training students for. 
The students have the aim clear in view and strive to attain it 
with a persistency and an enthusiasm that are rarely found among 
graduates in colleges of liberal arts. It may be claimed that this 
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difference is unavoidable. The experience of other countries with 
higher liberal training, however, indicates that our difficulties are 
not necessarily inherent in the enterprise itself. 

"At present the vocational colleges are making tremendous in- 
roads on the territory of the college of liberal arts. They have 
stolen a large part of its ancient teaching material. They are 
acquiring each year a larger share of its former clientage. Of 
course there are pressing economic reasons for the shift of a 
large portion of the college population to vocational curricula, 
but quite as potent a motive is the appeal made by the greater 
vitality of higher vocational courses. Students are not con- 
genially afraid of work. They are afraid of being bored and 
they want to know in definite terms what it is that they are work- 
ing for. . . . 

"What should be the content of liberal arts curricula? This 
is undoubtedly the most difficult problem of all. It is the subject 
about which there is the greatest diversity of opinion and con- 
cerning which the most dogmatic pronouncements have been made. 
Indeed it involves finally the whole matter of the objectives of 
college education. I do not know the answer to the question. 
But I believe there are ways in which a fairly satisfactory answer 
may be found for each institution. Instead of determining the 
content of curricula by a priori reasoning, the contrary procedure 
should be followed. An analysis should be made of what college 
graduates are expected to be and to do. These common obliga- 
tions and experiences shared by all, no matter what their occupa- 
tions, should determine the fixed requirements of liberal arts 
curricula. Every man and woman has certain fundamental 
duties as a citizen. The responsibilities of citizenship have 
changed and broadened with the establishment of new interna- 
tional relations. Alterations in the economic balance of the 
world demand of the future citizen knowledge of certain subjects 
that was not needed a few years ago. It seems clear that, with- 
out very exhaustive analysis, colleges may determine that the 
core of a modern liberal education must be the social sciences. 
How much further it will be necessary to go in the direction of 
definite prescription can only be determined on the basis of 
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such a recanvass of the demands of the modern man's world as 
has just been mentioned. But this recanvass must be made 
without preconceptions. Its controlling motives must be the 
facts of a situation external to the college and not inherited 
academic superstitions." — Dr. Samuel P. Capen, Educational 
Review, April, 1921. 

Washburn College. — It is interesting and important to learn 
from the report of the American Association of University 
Professors on conditions in Washburn College, that Professor 
J. E. Kirkpatrick, who was summarily dismissed from Washburn 
College two years ago, was innocent of any act which could 
warrant the action taken by the trustees of the institution. It 
is also very significant to learn that one of the chief reasons for 
his dismissal was his effort to liberalize a peculiarly reactionary 
and stupid administration. But the most significant thing about 
the report is the fact that this committee of the Association has 
discovered that there is something more fundamentally wrong 
in our colleges and universities than the lack of academic freedom 
and irregular procedure in the dismissal of professors. It has 
discovered that an irresponsible system administered by an auto- 
cratic executive demands attention. Of course it was inevitable 
that the Professors' Association should come into conflict with 
the system and question the theory upon which it is based. Surely, 
now that the situation has so clearly come to light, the community 
will find a way to amend it. We do not believe that an American 
college community will remain helpless before an administration 
which has been so conclusively proved to be incompetent, auto- 
cratic, unreliable, treacherous, and dishonest. — The Review. 



